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Jesus, the Harmonizer 


b Powe of you who read the newspapers and magazines or listen 
to the speakers on radio and television during the political campiig 
last fall and during the week of the inauguration of President Eisenhov 
will remember reading and hearing the thought expressed over and ov 
that the President is a harmonizer. A harmonizer is a person who cang 
people who disagree, or perhaps who dislike each other, to work topeth 
or play together peaceably. 

Two thousand years ago a baby boy was born in Bethlehem of Jude 
This little boy came to earth to teach men and women, boys and gi 
to live together, to work together, to play together in peace and harmon 
He is the great harmonizer. Among the people of His time were mn 
who felt that the only way to get ahead was to cheat and quarrel a 
fight. Jesus came to them with love and understanding in His heart. 
taught the people to love their enemies and to forgive those who mi 
treated them. He knew that hating each other would never bring 
people or two nations together to work and play in harmony. He kn 
that forgiveness unites people, unforgiveness separates them. The peop 
of that time crucified Jesus, but their action did not prevent Him fro 
leaving His teaching of love and forgiveness as the great harmoniaiq 
rule for all mankind. 

You and I may never be called upon to harmonize large groups@ 
people, but each one of us can be a harmonizer right in his own hon 
on his own playground, in his own school, or his place of work. Ai 
person can become a great harmonizing force in the world if he willy 
gin by being a harmonizer right where he is. If someone else is given 
place on the team, you can take second place or eve 
the last place and be happy if you have love im you 
heart for the team and the game. If someone sj 
something unkind or untrue, forgive him. His saji 
it doesn’t make it true, so forgive it; then it cann 
hurt you. 

We can make the world a happy place by Jeamin 


harmonize. 
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By Marietta Sharp 

is given fi 

lace or ev On Easter morning I shall rise 

oe 4 Before the sun is in the skies 

| His say And quickly, quietly I'll go 

en it cant Up to a favorite hill I know. 

While dew still clings to buttercup, 

by leant There I shall watch the sun come up. 

And while I watch the bright sun rise, 


Pll think of Jesus, kind and wise— 
How on that morning long ago 
He rose from death, so we might know 
|  Wenever need to be afraid 

| Buttrust the promises He made. 


Then I'll gohome, myheartasinging 
In tune with all the church bells ringing; | 
This Easter I shall truly say, : 
“Happy, happy Easter Day!” 
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ADELAINE Moskovitch walked slowly 
through the dusk of the October after- 
noon. There was a puzzled frown on her face. 
She hardly noticed the group of neighborhood 
children who were absorbed in a game of base- 
ball on the school playground. Nor was she con- 
scious of the heavy traffic of the busy city street. 

“Hi, Madelaine! What’s the matter?” 

It was Patrick O'Brian, who lived in the apart- 
ment next to the Moskovitch family. Patrick 
paused in the ball game to stand at the fence 
that surrounded the playground. He waited for 
an answer to his question. When Madelaine hesi- 
tated he repeated: “Hey, what's the matter? 
You look worried or something!” 

Madelaine smiled then. She could not resist 
Patrick’s snub-nosed, freckled face, topped with a 
brush of carrot-colored hair. Ever since he moved 
into the big old apartment house he and Made- 
laine had been good friends. 

Two years older than her neighbor, twelve- 
year-old Madelaine had introduced Patrick to 
the library two blocks away. At first, he scoffed 
at the suggestion that he get books for summer 
reading. ‘Sissy, that reading stuff!” he blustered. 

But Madelaine had coaxed—promising to 
read aloud to him the first chapter from the book 
about Daniel Boone. And in a week’s time she 
made a confirmed library goer of her neighbor. 

Now she could not help smiling at Patrick’s 
distressed expression. 
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By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


“Oh, it’s nothing, Patrick,” Madelaine told 
him. “I’ve just come from the Neighborhood 
House. You know I go there for Girls’ Club and 
crafts and for the Youth Club’s chapel service 
on Sunday afternoons. And Miss Moore, the di 
rector, started us all on a project for Easter 
And I don’t see how I'm going to do it” 
The worried frown appeared again between 
Madelaine’s brows. 

“What do you mean?” Patrick was persistent 

“Well—” Madelaine came in through the gate 
and sat down on a bench at the side of the play. 
ground—"“‘she gave each of us a bulb this after 
noon.” As she spoke she reached into the pocket 
of her worn brown coat and produced a small 
brown bulb that looked surprisingly like a 
onion. 

“What in the world are you supposed to do 
with that?” Patrick fingered the bulb gingerly. 

“It’s a lily bulb,’ Madelaine explained. 
“We're supposed to plant them in pots for 
Easter. Miss Moore said that even though Easter 
is months away we should start the project now 
so that the plants will have time to develop. We 
are supposed to take good care of the bulb— 
water it and see that it gets plenty of sunshine 
And then we hope that the lilies will bloom for 
Easter, so that we can use them to decorate the 
assembly room for the Easter service.” 

“Well, why can’t you do that?” demanded 
Patrick. 

“It’s the sunshine that bothers me,”” Madelaine 
told him. “It takes lots of sun for indoor bulb 
plants tb grow and bloom. And you know what 
it’s like in that old apartment building where we 
live.” She gestured across the street, where the 
five-story walk-up apartment house loomed 
above them. “I'll never get enough sun to make 
my lily bloom.” 

Patrick nodded. 

“Lots of the others,” Madelaine continued, 
“live in the new housing development by the 
river. And you know it was planned so that al 
the apartments get sunshine—lots of sun—mdst 
of the day. I'll never be able to grow a plant like 
they will!” 

Again Patrick nodded. Both of them knew 
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how briefly the sun shone into the dim living 
rooms of the old building. And then in less 
than an hour’s time the sunlight was gone, and 
the next apartment got its meager bit of sun- 
shine for the day. 

“A plant can’t grow on forty-five minutes of 
sunshine a day,” Madelaine said sadly. “I do love 
Miss Moore so!” she sighed wistfully. “And I 
love the Neighborhood House. And I wish I 
could have a blooming lily like some of the 
others will.” 

There was silence for a moment. Both of them 
looked at the small brown bulb that Madelaine 
held loosely in her hand. Now Patrick’s expres- 
sion was as distressed as that of his friend. But 
suddenly his brown eyes brightened. 
“Hey!” he exploded. “I’ve got something! 
You get forty-five minutes of sun a day. And 
then when the sun moves from your place it 
shines in our apartment. Well, don’t you see? 
When the sun moves we simply move the plant 
over to our place!” 

A slow smile came over Madelaine’s face. 
‘Why, that’s right!” she said softly as her eyes 
began to glow at the scheme. “That will double 
the time the lily will get sunshine!” 

“And we don’t need to stop there!” Patrick 
was almost shouting in his eagerness. As his shrill 


nearby paused and came over to investigate. 
“When it leaves our place,” Patrick 
was telling Madelaine, “it shines in the 
Forellis’ apartment. Then we'll take 
itin there. After that it shines in the 
Flanagans’, and the Grubers’, and the 
MacDonalds’. Don’t you see? If we 
move the lily with the sunshine from 
one apartment to another, it will get 
sun all day! As much or more than it 
would get down in the new housing de- 
velopment !”” 


Miss Moore stood at the 
door to greet them. 
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voice rose, some of the boys who were playing’ 


“What you mean—bring a lily into our apart- 
ment?” Martin Flanagan demanded. 

“Just that!” Patrick told him positively. 
“Everybody on the fourth floor of the apartment 
house is going to help Madelaine with this lily 
so it will bloom for the Easter service at the 
Neighborhood House!’ Automatically Patrick’s 
fists doubled up in the pockets of his shabby 
sweater. 

“O.K.,” said Martin Flanagan. “I was just 
asking.” 

“Call the other kids,” commanded Patrick, 
“and we'll get this worked out.” 

They all clustered around. And once the plan 
was explained they all agreed to help. Madelaine 
was a favorite in the apartment house. She had 
spent hours reading to the children and telling 
stories. She sat with babies while busy mothers 
did a little shopping or went to church. And 
even if they had not been enthusiastic over the 
plan for Madelaine’s sake, Patrick O'Brian 
would have seen to it that they co-operated. 
Patrick took no foolishness from the others. 
Quick in temper and quick with his fists when 
the occasion arose, he still was popular with 
his young neighbors. The others had to admit 
that he was always fair—that he defended the 
smaller children and those not able to defend 
themselves. And when Patrick spoke there was 
usually action. 
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“Now we got to get this on 
a schedule,” he said in his prac- 
tical way. “During the day 
when we're at school we'll have 
to ask some of the grownups 
to move the lily around. Then 


Easter 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Bells are ringing everywhere; 
Songs of gladness fill the air! 


“The pot is a gift from me” 
he declared as he refused Made 


-laine’s money. “And I hope the 


lily blooms for Easter!” 
After she had helped he 


in the afternoon us kids are to 
take turns doing it.” 

““Madelaine can’t, because she Saying, 
helps her mother in their bakery 
after school,” a small redhead 
piped up. 

“That's right. So I’m going say, 
to write down all our names. 
Then I'll write down when 
each one is to carry the lily from one apartment 
to the next. And we'll ask our folks if they're 
willing to help.” 

In a band they climbed the three flights of 
stairs that led to the fourth floor, where they 
lived. Solemnly the little procession went from 
one apartment to another. In each home Patrick 
explained their mission. Madelaine showed the 
little brown bulb. And everyone was interested. 
As they left one apartment and started to go to 
the next, the little group grew larger. Finally all 
the occupants of the fourth floor were standing 
in the little hall as Patrick rang the last bell. 


“Sure, we'll help,” declared Mr. Fiorelli 
heartily in his Italian accent. “And I bet Made- 
laine will have the most beautiful flower of 
them all!” 

The neighbors all paused to chat together in 
the hall about Madelaine’s project. Mrs. Flana- 
gan and Mrs. Fiorelli, who were known oc- 
casionally to have hard words over the Fiorellis’ 
radio being played late at night, now chatted to- 
gether cozily. “I bring it to you,” Mrs. Fiorelli 
smiled at her neighbor, ‘when the sun leaves my 
place.” 

Madelaine’s parents were delighted when they 
heard of the scheme after they came in from 
the bakery. 

“It may bloom or it may not, dear,” Mrs. 
Moskovitch said as she gave her dark-haired 
daughter a quick pat on the head. “But already 
it seems as if the joy of Easter has spread through 
the fourth floor of this building!” 

The next day after school Madelaine set out 
for the little store on the corner to buy a pot for 
the lily bulb. The friendly little man who ran 
the store had already heard of the scheme from 
someone in the neighborhood. 
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mother in the little bakeshop 
Madelaine hurried out to pe 


Messages are sweet and clear, dirt to fill the pot. In the great 
Easter morning’s city this was a problem. It wa 


hard to find soil to fill even; 
small flower pot. She was pw. 


Choirs are singing and they zling for a solution when Pat 


rick appeared, trailed by the 


“Christ arose on Easter Day!” other boys and girls from the 


apartment house. 

“Have you got the pot?” he called. 

“Yes, but what about dirt?” Madelaine asked, 
“No one is allowed to dig in the park at the end 
of the street.” 

“That’s what we came to tell you!” A little 
redheaded girl was almost bursting in her eager- 
ness to help. ‘““My mama has a window bx 
where she grew petunias last summer. It's full 
of black, black dirt! She said you could have 
some.” And now with her speech made the 
small girl's rounded cheeks collapsed -like a 
balloon when the air is suddenly gone. 

“Your mama’s kind!” Madelaine gave the 
small one a quick hug. 

“Come on! Come on!” The crowd of chil 
dren went streaking down the street and into the 
little back courtyard, where the window box had 
been tucked away for the winter. 

“Miss Moore said to be sure the dirt was fine 
and soft.” Madelaine had her hands in the black 
loam. Everyone insisted on helping. Finally the 
dirt had been worked until it was as fine a 
many hands could make it. The pot was filled. 
A hole was scooped out. The little brown lil 
bulb was placed carefully into its bed and then 
covered with more of the fine, rich dirt. 

“Now we'll see what happens,” said Patric 
O'Brian in his businesslike way. “And dont 
one of you kids dare forget when it’s your tum 
to move the plant.” He turned and gave his fol 
lowers a fierce glare. 

“We won't,” they promised solemnly. 

“I've posted the schedule in the hall. It's up 
to you to follow it.” 

As the weeks slipped by, more and more i 
terest developed in the lily plant. Each day it was 
moved by faithful hands from one apartment t0 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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By 
Helen L. Renshaw 


Jess 


ESS decided to run away from home. He did 
not feel that it was really his home, anyway. 
It was not the house where he had been born or 


I the town where he went to school until he was 


ten. Jess had lived in this new place just six 
months, but it was long enough for him to know 
he was never going to like it. 

“Everything’s so different here,” mumbled 
jess. “The fellows, the new house—and the 
town's too big.” Jess whistled soft and low to 
his dog Wags. ‘Come on, boy. Let’s you and I 
go back to Hendersville, where we know every- 
body and everybody knows us.” 

Wags wriggled his plump body and tried to 
show how much he loved Jess by licking the 
boy's hand with a rough, pink tongue. 

"You'd like to go away, too. Wouldn't you, 
Wags?” Jess smoothed the dog’s silky ears. ‘‘Re- 
member that nice white dog that lived next 
door? Don’t you miss him, Wags?” 

The dog made a soft whimpering sound in 
his throat as though he understood just what 
Jess said. 

“Wait here a minute, Wags. I'll be right 


|| back,” directed Jess and then he slipped around 


to the back of the house and ran up to his room. 
Jess did not want Mother to ask questions, so 


Tom dropped down 
on one knee. 


Finds His Home 


he was very quiet while he rolled some of his 
clothes in a bundle and tied them with a belt. 
He looked fondly at the new fishing pole Dad 
had given him and thought, “Dad’ll miss me 
when he makes trips into the country,” but he 
shook his head stubbornly. “I can’t stay here. 
I've got to go home, where I know the fellows 
and where the teachers in school aren’t always 
asking me things I don’t know anything about.” 

Jess picked up his china baseball bank and 
shook it. “Should be about two dollars in here,” 
he decided. “That ought to feed Wags and me 
until we get to Hendersville.” 

Jess emptied the coins into his pocket and 
then waited until he could hear Mother in the 
front part of the house. This was his chance, 
and he hurried downstairs. Jess could hear 
Mother singing some jolly tune, and for a mo- 
ment he was afraid he might cry. He guessed 
his mother would cry too when she missed him. 

“T'll make up for it,” he promised himself. 
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“That's just what ly Jess remembered that he was 


“Someday when I’m grown-up I'll come back 
and bring her all kinds of nice things.” 

Jess waited only long enough to call Wags 
and then he started out of the yard and down the 
street. “We have to go right through town, 
Wags,” Jess told the dog. “That's the direction 
to Hendersville.” 

He had walked about three blocks when he 
saw two boys about his own age coming toward 
him. Jess recognized them, for one boy sat be- 
hind him in math class—Dave was his name— 
and the other boy, Tom, was president of the 
school class. Jess wanted to turn a corner or 
duck behind something, but there was not time 
to do that. 

“Hi!” called out Tom. “Is that your dog?” 

Jess nodded. : 

Tom dropped down on one knee and tried to 
make friends with Wags. Wags backed off as 
though he did not want to be friends at all. 

“Wags! Shake hands!” said Jess sharply. 

The other boy, Dave, talked to the dog softly. 
“Nice dog. Here, fellow. We like you.” 

Wags could not resist so much friendliness. 
He wriggled all over and beat his stubby tail 
up and down and tried to shake hands with both 
boys at once. Wags was so funny that Jess found 
himself laughing along with the other boys. 

“You're sure lucky to have him,” Tom said. 
“My dog got run over.” 

Jess nodded. He already knew Wags was the 
very best pal any boy could have. In fact, he 
was the only friend Jess had at all now. 

“You didn’t stay after school for Boys’ Club 
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meeting,” Dave was saying, 
sort of looked around for you’ 

Jess was surprised. He had 
not supposed any of the boys 
even knew that he was around 

“We're planning a program 
for next week, and I wanted tp 
ask you to play your guitar, | 
heard you had one,” said Daye. 

Jess’s eyes shone, and he al. 
most forgot he was in a huny 
to go away. “Sure. I got a prize 
for playing’ it once. I’m practic. 
ing a lot so I'll get a lot better 
My, but I'd sure like to play 
on your program——”’ Sudden- 


I want.” on his way to Hendersville and 
he shook his head. “No, | 
couldn’t do it. You see, I won’t be here.” 

The two boys looked surprised, but Tom said, 
“Some other time, then.” 

“Maybe.” Jess whistled to Wags and hurried 
on down the street. 

Jess was so busy thinking about his guitar and 
wishing he had brought it along that he did not 
notice Mr. Hanley until the man spoke. 

“Hello, Jess!” 

Jess looked up quickly. Mr. Hanley taught his 
Sunday-school class. “‘Oh, hello,” answered Jess, 
hoping Mr. Hanley would not notice his bundle 
and ask what was in it, but if the man did won- 
der about it, he did not say a w6rd. He did seem 
awfully pleased to see Jess, though. 

“T’ve been wondering if you’d like to help fix 
up our classroom next Saturday morning,” Mr. 
Hanley smiled. “Some of the chairs could do 
with a coat of paint, and my wife made us some 
new curtains.” 

Jess liked to paint. “I'd like to—sure, Mr. 
Hanley—only I guess I won’t be here.” 

Mr. Hanley looked disappointed. ‘We'll miss 
you. If you change your mind, come on along.” 


Jess walked on with Wags, but he began to }. 


walk slower and slower. He thought about Tom 
and Dave. ‘They were real friendly, Wags. ! 
wonder if I’ve given them a fair chance to be 
friendly? Maybe it’s my fault. I haven’t really 
tried to be friends.” Wags gave a yip as though 
he thought this might be true. 

Then there was Mr. Hanley. He seemed anx- 
ious for Jess to help and he was a very busy maf. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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By Olive Rambo Cook : 
Copyright 1953 by Olive Rambo Cook 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice and their parents are liv- 
ing with their grandparents temporarily and Jo Ann and 
Kenneth are attending Coon-Holler, a country school. 

The Coon Holler Orchestra put on a program for 
Jacksnipe School and later repeated it on a television 
ool in Kansas City. Coon Holler was just settling 

own after the excitement of the telecast when an 
artist, Mr. P. S. Worthington, drove up to the school 
in a sturdy old car, pulling a small trailer with a 
little red schoolhouse built on top of it. He had painted 
a picture of the old covered bridge across Grand River, 
and when he showed the picture to Mrs. Stevens and 
the school they decided to buy it for fifteen dollars. 

On the way home from school that afternoon Jo 


~ Ann suggested to Kenny that they ee their folks 


by starting the repair work on the old rock house on 
Grandfather Brice’s farm, so that the Brices could 
live there instead of moving to Spring Valley. On 
the following Saturday they scrubbed floors and put- 
tied windows in the old house. 

On Monday Granddad Willicks came to Coon Hol- 
ler to look at the picture of the old bridge, which his 
father had helped to build. As they went home from 
school that day, Jo Ann and Kenneth found Mr. P. S.’s 
trailer parked by the old stone house. 


Part Five 


HE DAY after Mr. P. S. parked the trailer 

by Blue Lake, Jo Ann and Kenneth hurried 
through breakfast and got ready early for school, 
so they might have a little extra time to watch 
him paint. They ran across the pasture and down 
the hill, almost afraid that the little white house 
trailer would be gone; but it was still there, snug 
and sleek beside the old rock house. 

But Mr. P. S. was not painting. He was ham- 
mering and sawing and whistling. He seemed as 
gay and happy as a robin, and Jo Ann thought 
he almost looked like one, for he had on a red 
shirt and old gray trousers. When he stopped 
sawing for a second Kenneth said, “Hello, Mr. 
P. 3.” 

Mr. P. S. looked up with a start and stopped 
his tune right in the middle. ““Well—hello there! 
And how are my friends this grand morning?” 

“We're fine,” Jo Ann said. “We came early; 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, show me 
How to make 
Someone glad 
For Jesus’ sake. 


we thought maybe you'd be 
painting on the picture.” 

“No, can’t paint on the picture 
until the light gets right—early 
afternoon, perhaps. But there’s 
always something to do. When 
I can’t paint pictures I can make 
frames. And that’s the way it 
goes.” He fitted a corner to- 
gether and drove in a thin nail. 

“Did you build the house, 
too?” Kenneth asked. 

“Sure, I built the house and 

everything in it,” Mr. P. S. said 
with a wide grin. “Everything 
except the bell. That came from 
a junk yard.” He looked at 
Kenneth, and his blue eyes 
twinkled. “If you'd like to ring 
it, go ahead. Never saw a boy 
that wasn’t itchin’ to get hold 
of the rope. It’s there by the 
door.” 
_ Jo Ann held her breath as 
Kenneth took hold of the rope 
and gave a pull. The bell rang 
clear and strong, filling the air 
with music, then it faded away, 
and over the water came back 
the soft echo of bells ringing 
all over the valley. Jo Ann 
stood perfectly still until the 
last sound died, but even then 
she could hear it in her heart. 

“I never thought about the 
echo!” Kenneth was astonished. 
“Wasn't that wonderful? It 
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came back to us like a dozen 
bells, finer than ever!” 

“Lots of good things we send 
out come back to us finer than 
ever,” Mr. P. S. said with a 
solemn nod of his head. Jo Ann 
thought he looked like Grandpa 
when he prayed, but Grandpa 
was tall and thin, and Mr. P. S. 
was short and fat. It was the 
look on their faces. 

Mr. P. S. looked at his watch. 
“Say, you better trot on or 
you'll be late. Stop tonight, 
and we'll have a good visit. 
Maybe the picture will be fin- 
ished. Tell them all hello at 
Coon Holler.” He picked up th 
saw and began working. 


It was schooltime when Jo 
Ann and Kenneth got to Coon 
Holler. They could hear voices 
as they walked across the yard, 
and Jo Ann was sure she heard 
her name. When they stepped 
into the hall there was a loud 
“Shhhhhbh!” and the room was 
suddenly quiet, too quiet. Every- 
one looked guilty and made a 
great to-do about getting his 
books out. Bama started to say 
something and then clapped her 
hand over her mouth. 

Jo Ann knew as well as if 
she had heard them that they 
had been talking about her. 
And before recess she knew 
that something was wrong. She 
caught little glances between 
Callie and Vlasta when they 
thought she was not looking. 
At recess and noon the boys 
played outside with Kenneth, 
but the girls giggled and whis- 
pered in little groups and 
stopped when Jo Ann came 
near. There was a strange, rest- 
less feeling in the air and it 
got worse and worse as the day 
went on. Some secret thing had 
happened overnight, and for 
the second time that year Bill 
was absent. 


Jo Ann fought to keep th 
tears back as she tried to s 
her lessons, but a terrible lone 
liness filled her heart. Callie 
and Vlasta and Tressie seemed 
almost like strangers; even 
Mrs. Stevens seemed busier 
than usual. It was a new and 
different Coon Holler, and 
Josef’s tune seemed entirely 
lost. 

“What's the secret?” Jo Ann 
whispered anxiously to Tressie 
as they started home. “It's 
something about me, isn’t it?” 

“I can’t tell.” Tressie shut 
her lips in a tight little line. 

“But I thought you loved 
me.” Jo Ann was hurt and 
angry. 

“Oh, Jo Ann, I do love you!” 
Tressie looked at Jo Ann, and 
her eyes filled with tears. “But 
I promised not to say one 
word.” She held onto Jo Ann's 
hand until they reached the lake 
road, but neither of them talked 
again. 

“Kenneth, what's happened? 
Why wouldn’t they talk to us? 
And why did they whisper and 
laugh?” Jo Ann asked miser- 
ably when they were alone. 
“Yesterday they begged us to 
stay and said no one could 
take our place and today they 
smiled behind my back and 
hardly talked. Maybe they've 
changed their minds and want 
us to go to Spring Valley! They 
didn’t even act interested when 
I told them about Mr. P. S. by 
Blue Lake. I never in my whole 
life spent such an awful day!” 

“J asked Daniel,” Kenneth 
said slowly, “and he wouldnt 
tell me. Just said I'd find out 
soon enough. If Bill had been 
there, he’d have told me—" 

“After all we've done to 
gether! I never thought they 
would treat us this way. Fine 
friends they turned out to be! 
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Jo Ann tried to swallow the 
lump that had been in her 
throat all day. Never had she 
been so hurt and bewildered. 

can’t figure it out——” 
Kenneth walked along, trying 
to think what could have hap- 
pened. Jo Ann walked beside 
him, too miserable and heart- 
sick even to talk. What was the 
use to fix the old house if no 
one at Coon Holler loved them? 
Even the sight of Mr. P. S. 
painting did not help. 

“Well—how was Coon Hol- 
ler?” Mr. P. S. smiled as they 
came to look at the picture. 
“Everything all right today?” 

“All right, I guess,” Kenneth 
said quietly as he stepped over 
to get a better look. “About got 
it done, haven’t you?” 

“Just about.” Mr. P. S. added 
a bit more sunshine on the walk 
and on a window, a touch of 
purple on the lilacs and deep- 
ened a shadow on the lake. He 
stepped back and squinted his 
eyes critically at the picture. He 
seemed a little dissatisfied and 
he sighed and turned to Jo Ann. 
“And what do you think of it?” 


“It looks lonely,” Jo Ann. 


said with a sob in her throat. 
“Like it wanted someone to go 
up the walk and pick some 
lilacs—and go right inside. Oh, 
Mr. P. S., it looks like it was 
waiting for its folks to come 
home!” 

“My—my,” Mr. P. S. said, 
“maybe the heart sees what it 
feels.” He rubbed his chin 


_ thoughtfully. He turned to Ken- 


neth. “Do you see that, too?” 

“Not exactly,” Kenneth an- 
swered slowly. “I like the lake; 
it's so peaceful and still. The 
old house does have a waiting 
look—but I believe its folks 
are coming back.” He turned to 
Mr. P. S. and smiled for the 
first time. 


“I believe so, too.” Mr. P. S. 
said with a sudden decision. He 
squinted at Jo Ann and Ken- 
neth just as he had at the pic- 
ture. Quickly he squeezed out 
some new colors on the palette 
and picked up a brush. 

“Jo Ann, pick some lilacs, 
and, Kenneth, have your hand 
on the doorknob just as if you 
were going in. We'll have to 
hurry while the light is still 
good.” 

“You mean—you're going to 
put us in the picture?” Jo Ann 
gasped. “Right now—with the 
house 

“Yes, right now,” Mr. P. S. 
smiled. “We can’t keep it wait- 
ing any longer. That’s exactly 
what the picture needed.” 


There was such a happy ex- 


.cited look on Mr. P.’S.’s face 


that it spilled all over like sun- 
shine, and for a minute the 
heartache slipped away. Jo Ann 
grabbed Kenneth’s hand and 
ran toward the house. She 
stopped by the old bush and 
picked an armful of purple 
blooms and turned to look at 
Kenneth in the doorway. 

“Hold it!” Mr. P. S. shouted 
jubilantly. ‘“That’s just right.” 
He squinted and painted and 
smiled and seemed to forget all 
about them. Jo Ann tried to 
smile, too, over the bouquet of 
flowers. In a little while Mr. 
P. S. said: “Is the old house 
waiting for its people now?” 

Jo Ann held the lilacs close 
and looked at the picture. She 
could not speak as she saw Ken- 


-neth and herself exactly where 


they wanted to be. 

“No, it’s not waiting—for 
its people now.” Jo Ann turned 
to Mr. P. & There were tears 
in her eyes, but a smile on her 
face. “You've made them come 
home—even if it is only in a 
picture.” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, let peace 
And health and joy 
Be shared by 

Every girl and boy. 


“What school is it for?” 
Kenneth asked. 

“It’s not for a school,” Mr. 
P. S. said as he gave a touch 
here and there to the canvas. 
“It’s for a rich man in the East 
who has a fine home and wants 
a picture for his library.” He 
gave a final inspection and then 
printed his name in the corner. 
As he began cleaning his brush- 
es, he turned to Jo Ann. 

“Now what has been the 
trouble today? I could tell far 
away that something had hap- 
pened. It surely can’t be as bad 
as it seems. Things never are.” 

His smile was so kind and 
understanding that Jo Ann 
burst into tears. ‘But, Mr. P. S., 
it’s—worse—than it seems.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, 
tell me all about it.” He sat 
down on the trailer steps, 
ready to listen. 

So they told him everything 
—how they had swept and 
scrubbed the old house and put 
in the windowpanes, but how 
today nobody would talk to 
them or seemed to want them. 
“Some terrible secret thing has 
happened. They don’t want us 
anymore,” Jo Ann sobbed. 

“Now, now, now, I wouldn’t 
say that.” Mr. P. S. looked at 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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HE STORM took Andy Van Orden and 
his friend Bob by surprise. It gathered quiet- 
ly over the farm where Andy and his grand- 
father lived, turning the sky dark and threaten- 
ing; but the boys were too busy to notice. 
They were dyeing Easter eggs under the oak 
by Andy’s rabbit hutch. They had promised to 
bring five dozen light-blue ones and five dozen 
dark ones to the school tomorrow to help 
decorate their room for the spring party. So 
they were dyeing eggs a dozen at a time 
in an old bucket and putting them in a box 
to dry. Other boys and girls would bring the 
pinks, greens, yellows, reds, violets, and purples. 
It would take many basketfuls for the big nest 
in the corner of the schoolroom behind a knee- 
high picket fence. They would need them, too, 


for the refreshments later when friends and 


families came for the Easter program. 

“If we hadn’t had so much trouble getting 
eggs, we'd be done,” said Andy. 

Bob nodded. “First, the poultryman from 
town came and got ours before we knew we 
would need them. Then, Sutton’s dog got in and 
frightened our hens so their laying slowed down. 
But everything's all right now. We'll do our part.” 

“For some reason Haakan’s awfully restless,” 
said Andy. 

He did not look around, but he could hear the 
rabbit hopping excitedly about the hutch. 
Haakan stood on his hind legs with his front feet 
on the galvanized wire that closed three sides of 
the hutch. His nose twitched hard and fast. His 
long ears that usually stood high and straight 
twitched, too. 
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The 
Blue Rabbit 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


If the boys had been watching him, 

they would have known that the storm 

was coming and got ready for it before the 

first blast of wind hit the top of the oak with 
a rush and a roar. 

They straightened, and Haakan whisked into 
the box where he slept. 

“Look how dark it is!” Bob cried. “Let’s get 
to the house!” 

“Not till we put this stuff under the hutch so 
the rain can’t ruin it,” said Andy. “We'll put in 
our last two dozen.” 

The bucket was heavy, but they eased it under 
the hutch and put the dyed eggs beside it. 

“Tll have to unlock the house,” said Andy, 
hunting in his pocket for the key. ““We keep the 
door on the night latch, and Grandfather's in 
town. So there’s no one to let uS in.” 

“We can stay under this tree,’ Bob said. “The 
leaves are thick.” 

Andy shook his head. ‘This tree’s the highest 
point around here. Lightning struck it once, and 
Grandfather says to keep away from it when it 
storms till he can drop a cable down the trunk to 
lead off the electricity.” 

“I’m not afraid of lightning,” Bob declared, 
but when a bolt split the sky and fell in jagged 
prongs of fire he dashed for the porch. 

With thunder rolling in his ears and his heart 
pounding, Andy started after him. As he passed 
the oak, he struck his hand against the rough 
trunk, and the key flew out of it. A blast of wind 
hit him, throwing rain over him. Frightened by 
the violence of the storm, he made a hurried 
hunt, but the key was small and the grass wet 
and long. When lightning flashed again and 
thunder rolled he joined Bob on the porch. 

“I lost the key!” he panted. 
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“We're all right here,” said Bob, also short 
of breath with excitement and running. “When 
it lets up a little we can dash for the barn.” 

As if searching them out, the wind veered and 
drove rain to the farthermost corner of the porch, 
drenching them so that water dripped from 
their hair, their noses and chins and clothing. 
The air was so full of water that breathing was 
hard. But the wind shifted again, to pelt the 
other side of the house. 

Shivering in their wet clothing, the boys 
watched the rain lance down. 

“If the eggs we colored get rained on, they 
may splotch,” said Bob in a troubled voice. 
“They weren't really dry.” 

Andy nodded. “‘There’s no use going to the 
barn. The yard down there is one big puddle.” 

“What about Haakan ?” Bob asked. “Shouldn’t 
we get him away from the oak? We don’t want 
lightning to strike him.” 

Andy shook his head. “He’s all right. The 
galvanized wire goes down the legs of his hutch 
and grounds it. So there’s no danger.” 

They could see the rabbit looking out through 
the hole Andy had cut in his sleeping box. Even 
from the porch he seemed to crouch, too fright- 
ened to move, while the trees groaned, and the 
lightning flashed, and thunder roared. 

“I'm awfully cold,” said Bob. His teeth were 
chattering, but he added: “I don’t get it about 
grounding things to keep them safe from light- 
ning. Is this house grounded?” 

“Sure,” said Andy. “The water pipes do it. 
And other things. Grandfather explained it like 


this: In a storm the positive and negative elec- 
tricity in the clouds and the earth are out of 
balance so that electricity jumps between them 
to get in balance. When we made our new fence 
we grounded it about every hundred and fifty 
feet. So when the stock drifts in a storm and 
piles against it, the animals don’t get hurt by 
lightning. When I built Haakan’s hutch I 
grounded it, too.” 

Just then something happened that closed 
their throats with fright. Whether they saw 
the limb torn off the oak first or the lightning 
plunge at the tree, they could not have told. 
But they heard the snap of the lightning and 
smelled it and saw the limb twist and fall, and 
the terrible white light. Then came clap after 
clap of thunder. 

“Oh-o-o-0!” gasped Andy. 

“Look at Haakan!” cried Bob. 

The big white rabbit, mad with fright, was 
throwing himself against the wire sides of his 


hutch. 


The boys ran to him. When they reached the 
tree what seemed like a great stillness poured 
around them. The rain fell but not so violently. 
The thunder rolled farther away, and the light- 
ning flashes were not so bright. But the rabbit 
was gone! 

Haakan had torn the wire from one side of 
his hutch, and from under it came a thrashing 
sound in the bucket that held the blue dye. 


Haakan had fallen between the loosened wire 


and the frame of the hutch into the bucket! 
(Please turn to page 28) 


The boys ran to Haakan. 
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Barky 
Meets 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


P ITTER-PATTER, pitter-patter! Barky cocked 
one droopy ear. “It’s raining on my dog- 
house roof—it’s awfully dark in here.” He 
blinked and sniffed the cool fresh air, then slowly 
he arose and stuck his head outside—ker-splat! 
One drop splashed on his nose. He quickly jerked 
his head inside. He growled. The clouds 
growled, too. “You can thunder all you please; 
I’m not afraid of you,” said Barky as the light- 
ning flashed zigzag across the sky. “But you're so 
noisy I can’t sleep.” He drew a long, deep sigh. 

He stretched out on the doghouse floor, re- 


laxed, and closed his eyes. But he had no more 


than snored one snore, then swish! To his sur- 
prise something wet and wiggly brushed ker- 
scoot against his side! 

“What could that be?” thought Barky, both 
his eyes now open wide. “Maybe it’s a rat—oh, 
dear! I’m almost afraid to look. It feels just like 
the one I saw one day down in the brook. It 
kind of buzzes when it breathes—it’s on my tail 
—oh, dear—one thing sure, there isn’t room 
for both of us in here.” 

He jumped up quickly, turned about, and 
barked a loud bow-wow; he couldn’t see just 
what it was, but something said, “Meow!” 

“Bow-wow,” yelped Barky in surprise. “I 
thought you were a rat.” He cocked his head 
and looked again. “Why, you're a baby cat. I 
don’t like’ grown-up cats,” he said, “especially 
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at night; I met one once when I was small; she 


gave me quite a fright. I didn’t know a little 

cat could buzz like that—dear me—don’t tell 

= that you swallowed, wings and all, a buzzy 

“My name is Muffet.” She licked a paw. “And 
I don’t buzz, I purr; and there’s no bee inside of 
me.” She shook her dripping fur. ‘There's a 
baby where I live, a little girl named May; she 
didn’t treat me very well, and so I ran away. She 
thinks my tail’s a handle; she carries me about 
upside down, hind part before—my eyes almost 
drop out.” 

“Your tail’s too handy,” Barky said. “She 
must be very strong and must have yanked it 
awfully hard to pull it out so long.” 

“All kittens have long tails,” she said, “but 
pulling it’s not fair; she does a lot of yelling 
when somebody pulls her hair.” Muffet crept up | 
to the door and looked out in the yard. “I guess 
she really loves me, but she loves me much too 
hard! There’s a cow where she lives, too, that 
chases dogs and cats. She has sharp horns—she | — 
chased me once—cows scare me worse than rats. 
I like this doghouse where you live; it looks al- 
most like new.” She shook her soggy fur agaif. 
“Can I stay here with you?” 

Barky’s heart almost stood still. Now what 
was he to say? He tried to think of something 
that would frighten ther away. He wanted all of 
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Billy's love; no cat should have a part. He said: 
“You'll go back where you were, if you are very 
smart. They need no kittens in this house; there’s 
nothing you can do. Cats can’t do what dogs can 
do; they have no use for you.” 

Something hit the doghouse—bang!—and 
rocked it to and fro. “It’s something big,” yelped 
Barky. ““Wow—I think we'd better go.” 

They hurried through the doghouse door. 
“Here, Barky, follow me.” Two big bright eyes 
shone in the dark. Scoot! Muffet climbed a tree. 

“I can’t climb trees,” yelped Barky. “Oh, dear, 
what shall I do?” 

“The cow turned your house over; she'll turn 
you over, too,” mewed Muffet, as poor Barky 


| 
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huddled close against the house. 

He thought, “She may not see me if I’m quiet 
as a mouse.” 

“Moo—moo.” The cow came toward him with 
her sharp horns hanging low. 

“She has me cornered,” Barky thought. ‘Dear 
me, where shall I go?” 

She stopped and rubbed against the tree where 
little Muffet sat—swish-swat, ker-zing! Down 
through the air came Muffet quicker’n scat! She 
landed on the cow’s back—plunk! The cow in 


sudden fright tossed Muffet from her back—ker- 
thud! and hurried out of sight. 

“That kitten’s smart,” thought Barky as she - 
landed on four feet and then sat down and 
washed them till they looked real nice and neat. 


“Where shall we sleep?” asked Barky with 
a troubled bow-wow-wow. “She turned the dog- 
house upside down; we can’t get in there now.” 

“Run up on the porch and bark and scratch 
the door,” she said. 

“I can’t; my feet are muddy.” Barky sadly 
shook his head. 

“Tl go,” said Muffet. “Mine are clean.” She 
hurried to the door and scratched upon the screen 
and meowed, then meowed and meowed some 
more. 

“She can do things that I can’t do,” thought 
Barky. “I'll agree that she can see things in the 
dark, take baths, and climb a tree; but I can 
make more noise than she.” He barked with joy 
and pride. ““Bow-wow, bow-wow!” 

The lights came on, the door came open wide, 
and there stood Billy, half-asleep. “‘A kitten! 
Well,” he said; he looked at Barky’s feet. “Good 
boy,” he patted Barky’s head; he wiped the mud 
off gently, then he whispered, “Follow me, and 
please be just as careful as a little dog can be.” 


Los. 
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He let the kitten go inside, then softly stroked 
her fur. “We'll leave her here; the kitchen is 
the proper place for her.” 

And Barky, close by Billy’s bed, looked up at 
Billy's face and thought: “He likes that kitten, 
but no one can take my place. She hasn’t taken 
anything away from me. Know what? Love can’t 
be divided, but it can be stretched a lot!” 
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the World 


By Bula Hahn 


ss AM the light of the world,” Jesus told His 

disciples and followers. He said that God 
was the Father of all and that all men are 
brothers. His teaching was founded on love— 
love for the Father, love for mankind, and love 
for one another. 

Jesus not only taught love, Jesus zs love! And 
His love is the light of the world. Love brings 
peace, happiness, prosperity. Love lightens hard 
work. Love strengthens the weak. Love softens 
grief. Love opens the door to a better way of life. 

But sadness and gloom filled the hearts of 
many people on a bright and sunny Sabbath 
morning in Jerusalem nearly two thousand years 
ago. Jesus, the beloved Teacher, had been cruci- 
fied on a cross two days before and buried in a 
tomb in a hillside garden outside Jerusalem. 

Men talked in mournful tones as they met on 
the streets. Women cried in secret as they went 
about their household tasks. Children were wide- 
eyed and frightened with the sorrow around 
them. The disciples, men whom Jesus had chosen 
to help spread His teaching of love, hid in an 
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upper room, afraid to go out on the street. 
Jesus was dead. Was the light of love dead, 
too? 
Early on that Sabbath morning three of 
Jesus’ friends, Mary, Mary Magdalene, and 


- Salome, walked down the path in the little 


garden, their hearts sore and discouraged. They 
carried sweet-smelling spices and fragrant gums 
that they wished to place on the body of their 
dear Master. 

As they neared the tomb they talked about 
the great stone that closed the doorway of the 
tomb. “Who will roll the stone away so that we 
may enter ?”’ they asked. 

But discouragement gave way to surprise when 
they reached the tomb. The stone had been rolled 
away, and the door stood open. The women 
drew back in fright. “Be not afraid,” an angel in- 


.side the tomb told them. “I know that you came 


seeking Jesus, but He is not here: He is risen! 
Come see the place where He lay.” 

The women went inside. They saw the place 
where Jesus had lain and the burial clothes 
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folded neatly. ‘“Tell us where 
they have taken Him,” the 
women begged. 

“He is risen, this third day, 
as He said He would do,” the 
angel told them. “‘Jesus is not 
dead. He lives!” 

With joy and gladness filling 
their hearts the women ran to 
tell the disciples and friends. 
“Jesus is not dead. He lives!” 

Peter and John were the first 
to hear the wonderful news. 
They ran with great haste to 
the tomb and found it empty as 
the women had said. Slowly, 
then, they returned to their 
own homes, overjoyed with this 


My Morning Prayer 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


My Father guides me 
Through the day 

And keeps me kind 
In work and play. 


He keeps me honest, 
Brave, and true 
In everything 
I say and do. 


He knows my thoughts, 
He hears each prayer, 
He keeps me in 
His loving care. 
Amen. 


the women told. As they 
walked on the road together, 
they talked about the strange - 
thing that had happened at the 
tomb. 

While the men strode along 
on the road, Jesus came and 
walked with them, but they did 
not recognize Him. He went 
with them to the village and sat 
with them at supper. When He 
had blessed the bread He made 
Himself known to them. The 
hearts of the two men were 
filled with wonder and joy 
when they looked once again 
upon the Master. 

In Jerusalem that night the 


startling event. As they walked 

together, they must have talked 

of many things they had heard Jesus say while 
they worked with Him. 

Later that same day, Mary Magdalene went 
to the garden and the empty tomb. Since her 
Master was alive, she wanted with all her heart 
to see Him, hear again His dear voice. Her long- 
ing was so great that as she knelt there on the 
ground she wept. 

“Why do you weep?” 

Quickly Mary Magdalene turned at the sound. 
She sobbed, her eyes blinded by tears. “Jesus, my 
Lord, is not in the tomb, and I know not where 
to find Him.” 

“Mary!” She recognized the familiar voice of 
Jesus, and when the tears were brushed aside 
she saw her beloved Master. 

“Master!” she cried, and her heart swelled 
near to bursting. And with that one word Jesus 
knew how great was her love. 

On the street in Jerusalem Mary and Salome 
stood with a group of friends. They had stopped 
to tell the glad news that the angel at the tomb 
had told them. While the friends all talked 
earnestly together, Jesus came and. stood beside 
them. “All hail,’ He greeted them lovingly. 
(“All hail” means “A welcome to you all.”’) 
The joy of the group knew no bounds when they 
saw Jesus and heard His voice. 

On that same day two friends of Jesus were 
walking on the road that led from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus, a little village about seven miles dis- 
tant. Before starting out on their journey that 
morning the men had heard the glad news that 


disciples sat with a number of 
Jesus’ followers and friends. 
They were in a closed room with the doors 
barred, fearful for their own safety. As they 
talked about the wonderful thing that Jesus had 
accomplished, Jesus came and stood in their 
midst. Even believing on Him as they did, there 
were some in the room who were frightened at 
the sight of Him. 

“Peace be unto you,” He said. When the dis- 
ciples heard the beloved voice they knew for a 
certainty that it was their dear Master and one 
by one they embraced Him lovingly. Jesus stayed 
and broke bread with them. 

All the people who saw and heard Jesus’ voice 
that Sabbath day after He rose from the dead 
were people who loved Him. The people who 
helped spread the glad news of the risen Jesus 
were people who loved Him. The people who 
heard, and hearing believed, the joyful news. as 
it was passed from one to another were people 
who loved Jesus. 

“I am the light of the world,” Jesus said. His 
teaching was a teaching of love. He taught that 
God was our Father—a Father who loves us and 
wishes only good for us. Jesus said that we, in 
turn, should love God with all our heart and do 
His will. In that way we help to express the love 
that Jesus taught. 

One day when Jesus was talking to a group of 
followers He told them, “Ye are the light of the 
world.” Like Jesus, when one does the will of the 
Father, knows love, and expresses love in good 


deeds toward all people, this person—the same 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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rabbit clothes, 
tails and covered toes. 


Our mother made us 
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And then our bunny all in white, 
That we were not real bunnies, too? 
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Borrowed Sunlight 


(Continued from page 6) 


another as it followed the 
course of the sun from one 
window to another. 

On the late afternoon that 
the tiny green shoot first ap- 

red Patrick let out a war 
whoop that brought all the oc- 
cupants of the fourth floor out 
into the hall. 

“Madelaine’s lily’s coming 
up!” And he proudly carried 
it around so that everyone 
could see the first glimpse of 
green. 

At Christmas time, the lily 
had sent strong young shoots 
up from the black dirt. In early 


March, the bud appeared. Now 


it was a matter of daily specula- 
tion whether the lily would 
bloom for Easter. Neighbors 
talked of nothing else when 
they met in the hall or on the 
stairs. The children hurried 
home from school to keep their 
schedule in moving the plant 
so that not one moment of sun- 
light would be lost. 


“If it blooms,’ declared Mr. 
Moskovitch, ‘we must all go 
to the Neighborhood House for 
the Easter program. We will all 
have helped to get the blossom 
for Madelaine.” 

“That's right,” Mr. Fiorelli 
agreed. 

And the lily did bloom! On 
Good Friday when Mrs. Flana- 
gan came in from church she 
found that the sheath which 


held the delicate petals had 


parted. The flower was begin- 
ning to open. 

“I said a prayer in church for 
the lily to bloom,” she told 
Madelaine as they carried it out 
into the hall for all the others 
to see. 

On Easter morning the blos- 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father-God, I praise and 
thank You 

For Your gift of daily food 

And for all Your other bless- 
ings, 

Which have filled my life with 
good. 


som glowed in all the perfec- 
tion of its delicate white petals 
and its golden center. Made- 
laine could hardly wait until 
four o'clock that afternoon, 
when the Youth Club at the 
Neighborhood House would 
hold the Easter service. When 
she and her parents stepped out 
into the hall to leave fos the pro- 


‘gram there, waiting for them 


in the hall, were all the other 
families who lived on their 
floor. 

“We must all go to see our 
Easter blossom at the service!” 
declared Mr. MacDonald. 


Miss Moore stood at the door 
to greet those who came. 

“Why, Madelaine!” she ex- 
claimed, “the most beautiful 
lily of all! How did it happen? 
You get so little sunlight in 
your apartment, you told me.” 

“My neighbors helped.” 
Madelaine waved toward her 
friends, who stood smiling be- 
hind her. “They let me have 
their sunlight, too.” 

A warm smile lighted Miss 
Moore's face. “What a lovely 
thought!” she murmured. “‘Bor- 
rowed sunlight!” 

Later as they all stood and 
sang joyfully together: “Hal- 
lelujah! Hallelujah! Christ is 
risen today!” the lilies gleamed 
from the table in front. 

When the service was over 
and they were returning home 


Patrick’s mother spoke out. 
“We will all have supper to- 
gether. Mrs. Fiorelli and I 
have planned it, and each 
family has fixed one dish for 
the meal. It will be a good end- 
ing to the Easter Day.” 

They gathered in the Flana- 
gan apartment. The food was 
spread out in lavish abundance 
on the table: Mrs. Fiorelli’s 
famous Italian spaghetti; a 
great salad that Mrs. Flanagan 
had made; crusty bread from 
the Moskovitch bakeshop; Mrs. 
MacDonald’s Scotch scones; 
Mrs. O’Brian’s cheesecake; and 
Mrs. Gruber’s apple strudel. 

“What a good Easter!” Mrs. 
Moskovitch murmured when 
they had all eaten a hearty meal. 
The others agreed. 

“That's right,’’ Patrick 
agreed. “And all the kids 
worked hard. Not a single one 
ever slipped up on the sched- 
ule for moving the lily.” 

“The lily of Madelaine!”” Mr. 
Fiorelli said it so softly that he 
might have been speaking only 
to himself. “It has helped us 
all. No fussing. No hard words. 
Only everyone working to- 
gether joyfully since we started 
passing the lily around!” There 
was wonder in his voice and a 
warm light in his dark eyes. 

There was a moment of com- 
fortable, friendly silence as all 
eyes turned to the Easter lily 
that glowed from the table. 

It was time now to go home. 
There were cheerful good 
nights. As Madelaine drifted 
off to sleep, she remembered 
Miss Moore’s happy smile and 
her comment when she heard 
how the lily had been fostered 
by all the families who lived 
on Madelaine’s floor in the old 
apartment house. ‘““What a love- 
ly thought!” Miss Moore had 
said. “Borrowed sunlight!” 
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Easter 
By Patricia Meidenbauer (8 
years) 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Fletcher Rabbit looked surprised! 
The reason for this was that he did 
not get a letter from the Easter- 
actory. “Why?” he asked him- 
self. 


Easter came nearer and nearer. 

Fletcher was worried. 

It was the day before Easter! 
And Fletcher was more worried! 
He was worried because the chil- 
dren would not get any Easter eggs. 

So Fletcher went to the Easter- 
egg factory and started working. 
He Berar all night. And before 
dawn he was delivering—Easter 
eggs, of course. 

Do you know what? He slept all 
day and night. 

The children were so happy that 
rh the happiest Easter they ever 

! 


© 
God Is Helpful 


By Elizabeth West (9 years) 
Brandon, Man., Canada 


God is helpful, 
God is good. 


He helps me learn the things I 


should, 
He helps me to be honest and true 
And learn the: things I shouldn’t 
do. 
So when I work and when I play 
I'll grow more loving every day. 


The Little Elf 
By Jane Strickland (9 years) 
Kensington, Ga. 


As I was in my bed, 

A little elf got in my head. 

He let me go to his home town, 

Which made me go round and: 
round. 
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Spring Is Coming 
By Geraldine Cardwell (10 years) 
Russellville, Ky. 


Spring is coming. How do I know? 

Why, look, there isn’t any snow! 

The leaf buds on the trees are com- 
ing out now, 

And Daddy is outside fixing the 
plow. 


Winter is going, with its dreary 
winds, 

And look at the things the spring 
breeze sends! 
Spring is coming with all of its 

joys, 
And coulis spreads through the 
po and boys. 
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Oh, Kitty-Cat 
By Mary Beth Dishon (10 


Oh, kitty-cat, kitty-cat, why do you 
weep? 


I weep uae I have no place to 
rest my head and sleep. 

Oh, do not weep, my kitty-cat; you 
can come home with me. 

All you have to do is be a good 

you see; 

You come home with me and see if 
Mommy will agree. 


~ 
 Buffens 
By David McCorkle (8 years) 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Buffens, my kitty, is gold and gray, 

She comes to the door and meows 
every day; 

I give her some milk, and she sits 
by the door, 


_ She laps it all up and doesn’t cry 


any more; 

Then she hops on Grandma’s bed 

And curls her tail around her 
head. 


Suild 


I Have a Pony ty 
By Linda Lenocker (8 years) with 
Dexter, contro 
I have a little pony; of the 
I call him Powder Horn. very f 
The food he likes best to eat | by the 
Is Iowa's yellow corn. 
on i 
I curry him and brush him, fish ¥ 
I clean him up just fine; and \ 
I do this because I like him, the ai 
For he is only mine. cape f 
The Firefly 
_ By Margaret Shepp (6 years) E 
renton, 
A firefly I caught one night, =~ The | 
So it flashed and flashed his tiny | The 
little light. But | 
A litt 
2 The 
My Kitten 


By Carol Lee Hartmann (8 years) 
Davis, Calif. 


I have a kitten yellow, 
He’s a funny little fellow; 
He climbs up in a tree 
And plays hide-and-seek with me. 
My Budgerigar 
By Linda Scott (9 years) 
Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England 
My pet is a budgie, 
He is olive-green; 
He looks a lovely yellow, By 
Which is hardly seen. 
He has a little bell, 
Which he always rings; 
He talks a lot, he hears a lot, 
But never, never sings. 


If I sit in the armchair, 
Which is just below his cage, 
He scolds me and he scolds me, 
Because he’s in a rage. 
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Fish that Fly! 
Howard Olgin (11 years) 

Jersey City, 

When someone speaks of a fly- 
ing fish he does not mean it can 
actually fly like a bird. The flying 
fish really is a glider. When it 
jumps from the water it spreads out 
its breast fins, which are of great 
size. The fish sometimes glides five 
hundred feet or more! One strange 
thing about this fish is that it can 

er against the wind than 
with it. The fish has hardly any 
control ever where it is flying most 
of the time. Since it does not weigh 
much, its direction is decided 
by the wind. In calm weather, how- 
ever, the fish may go in any direc- 
tion it wishes. Sometimes the flying 
fish will fall on the decks of ships 
and vessels. Whenever it takes to 
the air it is invariably trying to es- 
cape from its pursuers. 


Babies 
By Alice Burns (11 years) 
Mulino, Oreg. 
The pups were born the other day, 
The colt was born in early May; 
But guess who was born today! 
Alittle baby boy, 
The farmer’s pride and joy. 
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Rover 
By Dianne Gronek (8 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 
My dog is black 
With spots all over; 
He runs and plays, 
And his name is Rover. 


He follows me 

To school each day; 
And when I go in 

He runs away. 


© 
The White Rabbit 
By Charlotte Workmon (8 years) 
Lola, Ky. 
as sitting on the groun 
When a big do. 
Came and chased him around. 
The little white rabbit 
Ran into a big log 
And tried hard to hide 
From the big brown dog. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
_ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 

. Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 

or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


A Welcome Friend 
By Mary Elizabeth Konhaus 
(10 years) 
Meyersdale, Pa. 


I think that I shall never see 

A friend so welcome as a tree; 

It shades us in the summertime, 

Protects us from the wind and 
clime. 


It gives the tiny birds a nest, 

In which they go to sleep and rest; 

You can help the trees live long 

If you do what's right and not 
what's wrong. 


Blackbird 


By Suzann Muccigrosso (8 years) 
San Jose, Calif. 
I saw a shiny blackbird 
Hopping on our lawn. 

I thought I'd like to catch him, 
But zip! he was gone. 


Jess Finds the Answer 


(Continued from page 8) 


It did not seem right for him 
to fix up the room without all 
the boys helping. 

“I got some nice big oranges 
and apples,” said a jolly voice 
close to Jess, and Jess looked 
into the laughing black eyes of 
Tony, the fruit-stand man. 

“Good bargains. Special price 
for boys,” insisted Tony. 

Jess’s hand jostled the coins 
in his pocket. Suddenly he 
laughed. ““That’s just what I 
want, Tony. Give me two 
oranges and two bananas, 
please.” 

Tony shook out a sack and 
picked out the nicest fruit. 
“You're a new boy, aren’t you, 
son? So I drop in one big red 
apple. See?” 

Jess felt warm and happy and 
thought: “Why, the people 
here are almost as nice as they 
are at home. No! They are just 
as nice as where I used to live. 
This is home now.” 

Jess fairly ran the blocks back 
home, and Wags raced along 
beside him. “The oranges are 
for Mother, and the bananas are 
for Dad. Maybe they’ve been 
lonesome, too, just at first.” 

When Jess reached home he 
stopped by the steps and leaned 
over to whisper to Wags. 
“We're not going away. Not 
today, and not tomorrow.” 


Wags must have been 
pleased about the whole thing, 
because he gave a joyful yip 
and dashed off across the lawn. 
When Jess looked to see where 
he was heading he saw a 
haughty black-and-white dog 
sitting on the neighbor’s porch. 

“Be good friends,” called 
Jess, laughing. “I almost for- 
got how important it is to try 
and be friendly.” 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Four Baked Apples 


“M. RS. WHITE and Susan, this is my cousin Mike. He’s visiting 

us today and thought he might like to learn to cook, too,” 
Larry said. 

“Hello, Mike, we're glad to have you. Come in,” Mrs. White 
said, smiling. 

“Hi,” Mike said. “The Junior Chefs’ Club sounds like fun.” 

“Hello, Mike and Larry and Anne!” Susan greeted them. ‘Do 
you want to fix baked apples this morning? Mother said we 
could.” 

“Oh, they’re so good,” cried Anne as they followed Susan to 
the kitchen. “Let’s do. Mike, first thing, we have to wash our 
hands. We always do that before we begin to cook.” 

“That's right,” Mrs. White agreed. “Now I'll get out the 
things we'll need: 4 large baking apples, 4 tablespoons brown 
sugar, 4 small chunks of butter, 4 teaspoons raisins, 1 cup water, 
a measuring cup, measuring spoons, an apple corer or knife, a deep 
baking pan and cover. 

“Tl light the oven now, so it can be heating. We want the 
temperature set at 375 degrees.” 

“First, we have to wash the apples, don’t we, Mother?” Susan 
asked. 

“Yes, and then remove the cores. You may do that with this 
paring knife. Be careful to keep your fingers away from the sharp 
side of the knife. 

“Mike, will you please put the apples in the baking pan? Then 
with the measuring spoons measure one tablespoon of brown 
sugar for each apple and fill the center with it. Anne, will you 
put a small chunk of butter in the center of each apple? Larry, 
put a few raisins, about one teaspoonful, in each apple.” 

“These look good already,” Mike said. 

“Sure, but they'll be better when they're baked,” Larry said. 

“T'll pour one measuring cup of water over the apples, and we'll 
put them in the oven for forty-five minutes,” Mrs. White said. 

Later, when the apples were done, each member of the Club 
had one with whole milk on it. 

“This is really good,” Mike commented. “I hope I'll be able 
to come to the Junior Chefs’ Club the next time I visit Larry.” 

“We hope so, too, Mike,” said Mrs. White. - 
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The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


them and smiled. ‘Real friesds 
don’t stop loving you overnight, 
In fact, they don’t stop loving 
you at all. So dry your eyes and 
perk up; they'll tell you the 
secret tomorrow. Run along 
home and eat supper; I believe 
things will be better in——” 

A sudden, loud jarring crash 
drowned out Mr. P. S. com. 
pletely. It splintered the glass 
in a window of the old house 
and echoed down the lake! Jo 
Ann screamed, and they stood 
thunderstruck for a moment. 
Kenneth ran toward the old 
house with Mr. P. S. not far be- 
hind. A dusty fog was drifting 
out the broken window Kenneth 
had mended so carefully. 

Jo Ann stared over their 
shoulders to see her clean- 
scrubbed floor inches deep with 
dust and chunks of plaster! 
The whole ceiling had fallen! 

“It is a blessing it didn’t fall 
last Saturday when you were 
working in there,*’ Mr. P. 
said. ‘‘Be thankful for that.” 

“That's the only thing I can 
be thankful—for,” Jo Ann said 
brokenly as she started up the 
hill toward home. 

Supper was a dreary meal. Jo 
Ann tried to eat, but the food 
seemed tasteless. She tried to 
talk, but all she could think of 
was too terrible to talk about. 
Mom looked questioningly. 

They had just gone into the 
living room when a car came 
in, and Mr. Willicks and Bill 
and Daniel got out. Grandpa 
went to the door, and another 
car drove in, and it was Mr. 
Tucker and Texas and Callie 
with Mr. Kolar and Vlasta. Jo 
Ann looked at Kenneth, and 
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het mouth got so dry she could 
not swallow, and fingers of fear 
crept over her. This had to be 
about the secret trouble at 
school, or why would all of 
them be coming ? 

“Kenny—what do you be- 
lieve—it is?” Jo Ann asked. 

Kenneth suddenly laughed. 
‘Tt don’t know what it is, but 
our Coon Holler friends aren’t 
mad. They are all grinning 
about something. See?” 

They really did seem happy! 

They were barely seated in 
the living room when Mr. P. S. 
appeared, carrying a long flat 
package. He hesitated when he 
saw the crowded room. “I’m 
Mr. P. S. Worthington—by the 
old house. Don’t let me inter- 
tupt—I had no idea——” 

“You're not interrupting,” 
Grandpa said. “We have no 
idea about it either. I’m glad to 
meet you. Intended getting 
down today for a visit, but 
couldn’t make it. Come in and 
have a chair. Folks, this is the 
Mr. P. S. Worthington we've 
heard so much about.” 

Mr. P. S. sat down and 
leaned the package carefully 
against his chair. 

“Well, I don’t think the chil- 
dren can stand the suspense 
much longer,” Mr. Willicks 
laughed, “so I'll tell you what 
we came for.” 

Jo Ann looked across the 
toom at Callie and Vlasta, and 
their faces were beaming. Bill 
and Texas were grinning too. 
“Tt seems that everybody at 
Coon Holler has been mighty 
upset over the prospects of the 
Brice family leaving the neigh- 
bothood. We heard it was be- 
cause carpenters couldn’t be 
found to repair the old house. 
Last night Bill came home and 
broke the news to me that Jo 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Make a Rabbit 
By Glenn Morgan (Candleholder 


HE only things you need to make this little rabbit are a coping 

saw, a piece of plywood an inch thick, a 5-inch square of 
lumber, and airplane glue. 

First, trace your patterns on the plywood. The body is egg- 
shaped, with a head and a tail. (See dotted lines.) 

The base should be a 5-inch square of 1-inch lumber. The base 
can be egg-shaped also, if you prefer. 

Now, cut one body, two ears, two front paws, and two hind 
paws. Then glue on the rabbit’s ears. (See small drawing.) Now 
glue the hind paws in place, so the bunny will stand up. Place 
your candle (use an 8 or 10-inch candle) in front of the bunny 
and see how far apart the front paws must be in order to hold 
the candle. Cut a little angle off the inside of the front paws and 
they will stand out from the body to hold the candle. When you 
glue the front paws in place have someone hold the candle be- 
tween the paws for you, so that the distance between the paws 
will be right. When the glue is dry remove the candle. Now you 
are ready to place your candle over the thin, short nail that you 
have driven through the wooden base. An easy way to do this 
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is to heat the nail over the 
stove and then slowly push the 
candle down over the nail. Or, 
if you prefer, you can bore a 
hole in the base of your holder 
large enough to hold the 
candle. 

Now glue the bunny on the 
base, so that his front paws fit 
on each side of the candle. 

Enamel the bunny white, the 
base pale green, the eyes, ears, 
and nose pale pink, and finish 
with thin black whiskers. Use 
a pink or yellow candle. 

This little bunny can be used 
every Easter. All you have to 
do is add a new candle! 

Using the same patterns, you 
can make bunnies from card- 
board for Easter favors. Paste 
the front paws flat with an 
orange-paper carrot between 
them. 


The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 25) 


Ann and Kenneth were trying 
to surprise their parents and 
were repairing two of the 
rooms themselves and why 
couldn’t everybody help like 
Granddad said they used to? 
And we agreed. 

“So Bill stayed out of school 
today, and we went to see the 
neighbors we didn’t see last 
night. We made the kids 
promise not to say a word un- 
til we were sure. I guess Jo 
Ann and Kenneth had a rough 
time today with everybody 
afraid to talk for fear they 
would let the cat out of the 
bag.” He smiled at Jo Ann and 
Kenneth. 

“We figure we're skilled 
enough to put on the roof and 
lay floors and nail on plaster- 
board. It’s too wet to work in 
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the fields, and all of us work- 
ing can put you over the hump. 
What do you say, neighbor—do 
we have a job?” 


Jo Ann looked at her father 


and could hardly keep from 
shouting with happiness. Daddy 
stood up and cleared his throat 


. several times. ““What do I say?” 


He swallowed hard and felt in 
his pocket for his handkerchief. 
“Just what I've said for forty 
years and what my boy and girl 
have been saying all winter. 
There isn’t any place on earth 

ite so fine as Coon Holler and 
the—folks in this neighbor- 
hood. 

“Bill—everyone of you—we 
can't ever thank you.” 

“You don’t need to,” Mr. 
Willicks said huskily. “Thank 
your Jo Ann and Kenneth. 
Seems they’ve made such a 
place for themselves that Coon 
Holler can’t get along without 
them. They all say if it wasn’t 
for Jo Ann to play the piano 
and Kenneth the flute there 
wouldn’t be any orchestra——” 

“May I say a little right 
here?” Mr. P. S. smiled at Mr. 
Willicks. “I’ve been a con- 
tractor and built houses all my 
life until I retired to travel and 
paint pictures. I feel a special 
interest in this old house since 
I am parked right by it and 
have just finished painting its 
picture. As a neighbor—I am 
offering my assistance with the 
figuring and laying of floors 
and roof. I believe I can save 
you money. Then—if Mr. Brice 
would like to hire me as a car- 
penter to repair the windows 
and cabinets and woodwork, I 
would be most happy to help 
out. I usually go to the moun- 
tains when the schools close, 
but I thin’: I would be very 
comfortable this year by the 


(Turn to inside back cover) 


An Ege Bouquet 


Cc 


4 ¢ OU CAN make pretty “egg flowers,” arrange them in a 
bouquet in a low bowl or basket, and use it as an attractive 
table decoration during the Easter holidays. And what's more, 
you may eat your bouquet later, for the flower centers are hard- 
boiled eggs! 

First, hard boil as many eggs as you want to use in your bou- 
quet. Dye all the eggs yellow, for they will be the flower centers. 

Now, fold a piece of paper in half and make your pattern for 
the petals, as shown in A. Cut out the petals, which will be 
wrapped around each egg, from different-colored sheets of paper. 
Pink, violet, and blue construction paper is fine. 

Then cut two or three leaves (see B) from green paper for 
each egg. 

You are ready now to assemble your flowers. Wrap a strip of 
petals around an egg and put paste on the overlapping paper. 
Then fold the paper in a little under the egg and paste green 
leaves on each side, as shown in D. When the paste is dry curl 
the petals back from the egg (see C). Also curl the leaves slightly 
(see D). You can do this by rolling the points of the leaves and 
the petals around a pencil. 

After you have made all your flowers arrange them in a bowl. 
Tuck in a few extra leaves if your bouquet needs them. 
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What Can 


HEN we become the 

proud possessor of a new 
pet, about the first thing we do 
is to give that pet a name. Too 
often we just call our pet by 
some familiar name or perhaps 
give him a name that describes 
him. Did you ever think of 
making up a name for him that 
would remind you of a special 
trait that you want him to de- 
velop? My collie, Neechee, has 
such a name. “Nee” is taken 


our Pet Do? 


from the word “needed” and 
“chee” is from the word “cheer- 
ful.” Neechee is always there 
when needed, and she is cheer- 
ful at all times. Perhaps you can 
find a name that expresses char- 
acteristics you desire for your 
pet. Each time you say the 
name, see how your pet re- 
sponds. Soon you will find him 
actually being just what his 
mame expresses. Choose your 
name carefully, and it will fit 
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your pet as a shoe fits a foot, 
Write us about your pet. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. Send your letters 
to WEE WispoM, Lee’s Sum. 
mit, Missouri. 


Dear Editor: I have several pets, 
but my favorite is my sorrel, gaited 
horse Flicka. 

She will stretch out, get down for 
me to get on, shake hands, kiss 
me, and follow me. I can ride her 
without a bridle, and I can trick 
ride. One of the hardest tricks for 
me is to stand up and ride. 

Flicka likes sugar and apples, 
—Sally Jane Culbertson. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a bird named 
Toby. He is a budgerigar. He goes 
into the bathroom and throws our 
toothbrushes on the floor. I give 
him a bit of apple every day. 
—Marilyn Fowler. 


The Blue Rabbit 


(Continued from page 13) — 


“He'll drown!” cried Bob. 

“We'll get him out,” panted 
Andy. 

He bent and caught the rim 
of the bucket. He tipped it, and 
the dye rushed oft. His arms 
shot in, and he seized the rab- 
bit. Haakan was wet with dye. 
He kicked and struggled, but 
Andy talked softly to calm him 
and held him close against the 
faded jeans and old shirt -he 
had put on especially for the 
dyeing job. Gradually the rab- 
bit stopped struggling, but he 
trembled so that Andy could 
hardly hold him. 

“He’s cold and crazy with 
fright,” he said. “We've got to 
get him dry and warm. But I 
lost that key!” 

“Think hard,” said Bob. 
“Maybe you can remember 
something that'll help us find 
it.” 

He was already hunting 
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around the oak. Andy edged 
away from it. 

“I seem to remember hearing 
a little clink,” he said, ‘as if 
the key had hit a rock or some- 
thing hard as it fell. So let's 
look for a rock and then hunt 
around it.” 

Bob hurried past him. 

“Here’s one,” he cried. 

Andy could hunt only with 
his eyes, for the rabbit shivered 
worse as he got colder; but 
Bob’s hands were free. He 
searched through the grass all 
around the stone, and at last he 
held up the key. 

“I'm glad that was vegetable 
dye,” he said as they hurried to 
the house. “It won’t really hurt 
Haakan. But getting chilled is 
bad.” 

Andy nodded. If only he had 
not got excited and lost the key! 
If only Haakan had not got 
excited and fallen in the dye! 
But at last they were in the 
kitchen with the doors closed 
so that the heat from the stove 
could get the room cozy and 
warm. Gently they rubbed and 
dried Haakan. 

“Pretty blue bunny!” Bob 
exclaimed as the rabbit began 
to hop about, poking his nose 
here and there, a nose that was 
a queer-looking blue rather 
than pink! “I wonder how our 
eggs are.” 

Andy said soberly: “Our last 
two dozen were in the dye, re- 
member ? With Haakan kicking 
them around and me turning 


Over the bucket to get him out 


they're probably pulverized! 
The dye’s gone, too.” 

“And we haven’t any more 
eggs,” said Bob. 

When the storm was over the 
boys left the house and made 
their way to the hutch, dreading 
What they would see. Andy 
crawled under one side, Bob 


Sports Roundup 
By Sheila Ostrander 


1. To move along+-“If’—=A pop- 
ular sport played with clubs. 

2. A floor covering+-a word 
meaning near—A game similar 
to football. 


3. A curved structure in a building 
+“ery”’== Asport in which 
bows are used. 

4. The bottom of a pillar+a 
round object—A game played 
with a bat. 


5. ‘“‘Hoc’-+-an instrument for un- 

locking—A game plafed on ice. 

6. A container made of plaited 

twigst+a round object—A 

— in which the players must 
ribble. 


7. A cramp in the neck+“et” 
=An open-air game played 
with bats, ball, and wickets. 


What Is Wrong with Me? 
By Laura Arlon 


I cannot seem to keep my mind 
On teacher, school, or books. 

It wanders through the open door 
To buttercups and beak 


I dream all day, though I’m awake; 
And unlike the busy beaver, 

I do not want to work or play. 
Ho hum! I have ------ ----- ; 


Drop a Letter 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


I’m big, though I look small to you; 
I live high in the skies. 

With my last letter gone I am 
A great machine that flies. 


And, now, with my first letter gone 
I am a path that’s straight 
Or curved, which leads to hills and 
woods 
Or to a pasture gate, 


(Answers inside back cover) 


the other. The havoc was on 
Bob’s side. 

“Those in the bucket are 
broken,” he said. “The others 
are splattered with mud.” 

“Let's wash them and see 
if they’re too bad,” said Andy. 
“I can’t bear to fall down on 
our part for the decorations.” 

Silently they carried the eggs 
to the house, cleaned them, 
and put them to dry in a basket 
Andy brought from the barn. 

“Some of them are kind of 
mottled,” said Bob thoughtful- 
ly. “We could polish them with 
a waxed cloth, though, and 
they'd be all right.” 

“We're still two dozen 
short,” Andy reminded him. 

They took the eggs back to 


the kitchen to polish them, but 
when Andy opened the door 
and saw Haakan sitting com- 
fortably under the table a 
thought struck him. 

“You know what?” he said. 
“A blue rabbit ought to make 
up for the eggs we don’t have. 
But we don’t want folks to mis- 
understand us. So we'll hang a 
sign over the nest of eggs. It'll 
read: ‘We would not make a 
pet uncomfortable by coloring 
him. He fell into the dye 
bucket.’ We'll sign it and put 
Haakan in with the eggs.” 

Bob laughed with relief. 
“It'll be the hit of the party,” 
he said. ‘Trust my friend Andy 
to turn a bad break into some- 
thing good!” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

April is the time for seed planting here in Missouri. We know that 
tiny seeds grow into large and wonderful plants. 

But do you know that we are planting seeds all the time? Yes, our 
thoughts are the seeds that we sow. They come up in our lives as the 
things we have been thinking about. Kind, loving thoughts grow into 
kind, loving deeds that bring love and happiness to others and to our- 
selves. Let us remember that 

“Kind and loving my thoughts must be 
To make others happy and also me.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each 
month on these pages, where we publish as many as we can of the letters 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


we receive from Boosters. There are no club dues. 
If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
Wee Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail you 


an application blank. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: We now have a 
wonderful Booster club going, and 
we are meeting each month when 
WeE WIsDOM magazine comes. 
Each girl has a turn conducting 
the meeting, which consists of re- 
citing our pledge, The Prayer of 


Faith, what our colors stand for, 


and the club motto. 

Then we read from the magazine 
and talk about that particular month 
and its activities. Then we have a 
“sharing time,” and each member 
tells of her experiences and good 
deeds during the last month. When 
the business meeting is over we 
have fun making things. We usual- 
ly have ice cream and cake for our 
refreshments! We are now order- 
ing nineteen club pins, which we 
shall love wearing !—Helen. 

Thank you, Helen, for telling 
us about your busy club of nine- 
teen happy members. 


Perhaps others of you readers 


30 April 


would like to have a club with 
your family, your friends, or 
your class at school or at Sun- 
day school. I shall be glad to 
help you if you write me. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad 
that I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club. Since I joined, I think 
I have been a better girl. But I have 
still quite a lot of faults I should 
really cure myself of. Sometimes I 
forget to be nice to my brothers. 

I think what I should really do 
(and I am going to do it) is to 
keep a record of the way I keep the 
rules. There are five rules, and each 
rule will count twenty marks. That 
would make a total of one hundred 
for each day and seven hundred for 
each week. At the end of each da 
and each week I can check myself, 
and it will be easier to keep on do- 


ing better.—Diane (British West 
Indies). 

Thank you, Diane, for shar- 
ing your helpful plan with us, 
You are really acting out this 
verse that Boosters like so well: 

“Good, better, best! 
I'll never let it rest, 
Till my good is better 
And my better best!” 


Dear Barbara: 1 would love to 
join your club. My best friend is 
going to England soon. My second- 

t friend is English. At dinner- 
time they talk about England, and 
I feel left out and jealous. So I 
thought if I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club it would help me. 
—Pete ( Australia). 

Welcome, Pete,.to our club! 
As you follow the club rules, 
you will find it easier to think 
loving, cheerful thoughts about 
yourself and others. The Prayer 
of Faith will help you to know 
that you need not be jealous or 
afraid. God will help you to 
understand and to enjoy all 
your friends. 


SQ 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to fol- 
low the rules of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I have found that it 
really pays to follow the example 
of the three monkeys.—Melinda. 

Thank you, Melinda, for 
your letter. It helps us to te 
member that the three wise 
monkeys see only good, heat 
only good, and speak only 
good. We want to do this, too! 
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Dear Barbara: 1 read the Magic 
Pillow Verses. Here is one that I 
think will help me and other 
Boosters, too: “Patience is a helpful 
trait; new strength comes to me 
while I wait.”"—Jane (Canada). 

We liked your letter, Jane. It 
is easy to be patient when we 
remember that God loves us 


‘and is our help in every need. 


Then, as we think about God 
and wait with patience and joy, 
God fills our minds with help- 
ful thoughts and our bodies 
with new strength. 


2 


Dear Barbara: My mother is 
writing this for me, because I can’t 
express myself very well on paper 
yet. I am six years old. We have 
moved to a small community where 
there are no activities for children 
to join. Mother thought it would 
be nice if we started a Good Words 
Booster Club and let all the chil- 
dren join. My mother will read 
stories from my WEE WIsDOM 
magazine, so that the other children 
2 enjoy my magazine as much as 
Ido. 

Will you please send me twelve 
applications, so that we may all 
join at once? If you have any ad- 
vice or material that will help us 
to have a successful club, we would 
appreciate it. Thank you very much. 
—Nancy. 

The application blanks and a 
special folder of helpful sug- 
gestions are on their way to you, 
Nancy. We are happy to know 
that you are to have a club with 
your friends. 

Perhaps other WEE WispDoM 
readers would like to form a 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


 Calif.; 


club with their families, friends, 
or a class at school or at Sunday 
school. Write to me and I shall 
be happy to help you. 


Dear Barbara: Before I started 
reading WeEE WispomM I thought 
I could get my own way by losing 
my temper or by crying. But once 
I started reading WEE WISDOM 
I decided to try the club pledge. 
Now I find that I am liked a lot 
better and I feel better down in my 
heart. I like this poem: 

“When things go wrong I do not 
fret, 
For through God's love my needs 
are met.” 
—Susan (Canada). 

Boosters all over the world, 
Susan, are learning the joyous 
way of love. Love is another 
name for God. The more we 
love, the more we let God use 


‘our minds and hearts in ex- 


pressing Himself. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

Carolyn Dore (11), Rte. B, Box 
132, New Iberia, La.; Gary Lowell 
(10), 1240 Brady St., Modesto, 
Ann Cross (11), 2115 
Broadway, Ind.; June 
Davis (10), 508 W. Garland St., 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Paragould, Ark.; Gay Morris (12), 
Carmel Valley, Rte. 2, Carmel, 
Calif.; Martha Jane Cameron (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 39, Blount Springs, 
Ala.; Don Gibson (12), Rte. 1, 
Columbia Mo.; Marcia Shuckett 
(12), 225 Inkster Blvd., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; Rita Logan 
(12), 138 Harmony Row, Govan., 
Glasgow S. W., Scotland; Janet 
Stiles (12), 22 Westmoreland Rd., 
Huyton, Lancs, England; Judith 
Anne Chaney (10), Petherick Cres., 
Johnsonville, Wellington, New 
Zealand; Wayne Hardy (10), Mill 
St., Milton, Ont., Canada; Marie 
Hamilton (11), % Lola McGregor, 
Rickett’s St., Savann-la-Mar, Ja- 
maica, British West Indies; Cher- 
rel Walker (9), Rte. 9, Box 438, 
Outer Mesker Park Dr., Evansville, 
Ind.; Marjorie Jantz (10), Gains- 
ville Rte., West Plains, Mo. 


The Light of the 
World 


(Continued from page 17) 


as those followers of old—is 
letting his light shine in the 
world. 

God’s love, as taught by 
Jesus, is the greatest power on 
earth. Death on the. cross, the 
darkness of the tomb could not 
lessen the light of Jesus’ love. 
And as on that first Easter Sun- 
day, those who open their 
hearts in love can know and 
feel the presence of His “light.” 
It shines more radiant each year 
as more and more followers 
find and help to express the 
Christ love that is in Jesus. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH xx xxx 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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With God’s help I put 
all doubts and fears from 
my mind and make room 
for thoughts of love, 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


STAMP that we il- 
lustrate this month has one 
of the freshest and most inter- 
esting designs of any recent 
United States stamp. It pictures 
at the left a well-kept and pros- 
perous farm, and at the right a 
young farm boy and girl. 

In the center of the design 
you will see a four-leafed 
clover with an “H” on each 
leaf. This is the emblem of} the 
4-H Clubs, an organization for 
boys and girls who live in a 
farm community. 

The stamp was issued in 
January, 1952, to commemo- 
rate the fiftieth anniversary of 
what is now considered to be 
the first 4-H Ciub. It was called 
the “Boys’ and Girls’ Agricul- 
tural Club,” and was organized. 
by A. B. Graham in Clark 
County, Ohio, in 1902. 

This club proved to be very 
popular, and the boys and girls 
who belonged to it raised fine 
corn, vegetables, and flowers. 
With Mr. Graham’s help they 
learned such things as soil test- 
ing, how to rotate crops, how to 
increase the yield of the land, 
and a host of other things con- 
nected with farming. Other 
countries started similar clubs, 
and by 1905 a statewide federa- 
tion of the clubs was organized. 

There are now more than 
78,000 4-H Clubs in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, with nearly two mil- 


By Roland Rexroth 


< 


lion members. Each club’s mem- 
bers hold regular meetings 
every two to four weeks. At 
these meetings the boys and 
girls have a lecture, a discus- 
sion, a motion picture, or a 
demonstration of some new dis- 
covery or process relating to 
farm activities. 

. Besides the business meetings 
the clubs sponsor picnics, tours, 
nature hikes, field days, fes- 
tivals, and a host of other in- 
teresting things. They hold 
judging contests for farm prod- 
ucts. and crops, and prepare ex- 
hibits for local and county fairs. 

Each 4-H Club member has 
a project of his own. It may be 
to see how good a crop he can 
raise on a small bit of land; or 
it may be to raise a fine vege- 
table garden; or it may be to 
rear a calf or a pig; or any one 
of hundreds upon hundreds of 
others. An important part of 
the project is to keep records 
showing the costs and returns 
and the methods used. 

The emblem of the 4-H club 
movement stands for its four 
principal ideals: equal develop- 
ment of the head, hands, heart, 
and health of each member. 
The 4-H Club colors are green 
and white, and in keeping with 
them, the 4-H Club stamp is 
printed in a pretty green color. 
It will make a handsome addi- 
tion to your collection. 
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THIS IS 


ANNA YUKIKO 


Designed by Mary Takeda (Tokyo) 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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The Tune of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 27) 


side of Blue Lake.” 

Jo Ann went over to Callie 
and Vlasta and sat between 
them. They laughed and cried 
and hugged one another. 

Mom went out to the kitchen 
to make coffee for the grown- 
ups and cocoa for the children 
and she was so excited that she 
put the coffee in the teakettle. 

Grandma wiped her eyes 
and Grandpa wiped his nose, 
and neither of them spoke. 

“Is it a picture in the pack- 
age?” Jo Ann asked Mr. P. S. 
as she passed him the cookies. 
“If it is, we'd like to see it.” 

“Yes, it’s the one of the old 
house.” Mr. P. S. began to un- 
wrap it carefully. “I brought it 
as a gift to the children who 
loved it so much but were hav- 
ing to leave it. But now they 
will have the house itself and 
the man in the East will hang 
the picture in the library and 
never know that the plastering 
fell and broke the window and 
tuined the clean, scrubbed 
floor.” He smiled at Jo Ann as 
if they shared a secret. He placed 
the painting on the mantel, and 
the room grew still. 

Jo Ann could hear a sweet 
familiar melody. It filled her 
heart and overflowed into the 
toom—a whispered song of 
beauty and faith and loyalty. 
The loving tune of Coon Holler! 

(The End) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Sports Roundup 
1. Golf, 2. Rugby. 3. Archery. 
4. Baseball. 5. Hockey. 6. Basket- 
ball. 7. Cricket. 
What Is Wrong with Me? 
Spring fever. 
Drop a Letter 


Planet, plane, lane. 


LIKE TO WORK 
PUZZLES? 


Nearly everyone likes to work a 
good puzzle, for puzzles are not only 
good amusement; they also help to 
train your mind to be keen and alert. 
If you are a puzzle fan, you will be 
interested in hearing about the puz- 
zles in You magazine. These puzzles 
are called ‘“Tri-Crostics,” and they 
are somewhere between a crossword 
puzzle and an anagram puzzle—with 
all the fascinating fun of both. You 
are sure to enjoy them, and you will 
like all the rest of You magazine, 
too, because it is designed to please 
young people. 

YU 


You is filled with true-life stories 


about teen-agers. It also presents a 
column called ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over,” 
which answers letters from young 
people who seek advice on their 
growing-up problems. There are also / 
poems, a photo feature, and many 
reader’s departments which you will 
find useful as well as interesting. 

In fact, there are so many things Th 
you will like about You magazine 
that we can’t begin to tell you about 
them—but you can see for yourself. 
The price of a year’s subscription for 
You is just $1. So if you're a teen- 
ager—or almost one—use the coupon 
on page 28 of this magazine and 
order your subscription today! (P. 
S.—If you have a friend who is hav- 
ing a thirteenth birthday, a year’s 
subscription for You is a wonderfully 
welcome gift. ) 
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THE PACKING-BOX FAMILY 


It was Mother who had first called the Fred- 
ricks packing-box family.” 

“That's what we are!’’ she laughed as 
she and Harriet and Tommy entered the 
dim storeroom on the second floor of the 
parsonage. Big wooden packing boxes lined _ 
the wall as if they were waiting si- 
lently and patiently until the next .7 
time that Daddy would be ZZ 
assigned to a new charge at 
the Annual Conference. 

“Then,’’ commented 
Mother with a sigh, “into the 
boxes will go our pictures, our dishes, 
our canned fruit. And we'll take to the 
road again. In and out of a packing 
box—that describes a Methodist min- 
ister’s family.” 


Thus begins WEE WIsDOM’s new 
serial, “The Packing-Box Family,” 
written by Rebecca K. Sprinkle, the 
author of “That Heavenly Jeep.” Mrs 
Sprinkle was brought up in a Methodist 
parsonage and her story is based on her 
experiences there. It will start in the May 
issue of WEE WISDOM. 

There are five members in the Fredricks 
family—Mr. Fredricks, who is a minister; Mrs. Fredricks; Harriet, eleven; Tommy, 
eight; and Allan, who is only two-and-a-half. They have been living in Moorestown for 
almost three years and the children have made many friends. They feel settled, although 
they know they may have to move at any time. 

; Thus, the stage is set as the story opens. After that—but we won't tell you what 
happens because that would spoil the story for you. We will say that there are some 
mighty exciting developments. 

For instance, in the very first chapter we learn that the townspeople are intending 
to give the Fredricks a ‘‘pounding.” This sounds as though they did not like them, but 
actually it means just the opposite. Years ago, at the time when this story takes place, 
if a congregation especially liked its minister, they would have a party and each person 
would bring a pound of food to give him and his family. They called this a “pounding.” 

“The Packing-Box Family” is a fascinating story, and it will begin in next month’s 
WeeE WispoM. Watch for it! And by the way, why not give some friend of yours a gift 
subscription now so that he will get in on the very start of this wonderful new serial? 
Wee WiIspoo is priced at only $2 a year, and it makes a grand present! 
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